CHAPTER I

Conservatives to the Rescue

WASHINGTON in the spring of 1856 was a city of magnificent dis-
tances and unfulfilled hopes. It was a city of contrasts: mud and
marble, fragrant magnolias and the odoriferous Tiber, fine mansions and
hovels, beaver hats and filthy boots. It had been so long in building;
the Treasury, the Patent Office, die aqueduct, and, above all, the
Capitol itself remained in various stages of congressional indecision.
Indeed the Capitol seemed to be a symbol of the unfinished state of
the Republic.
That spring the Palladium of the people's liberties stood in all its
peculiar artistic splendor; its imposing plan and certain of its ridic-
ulous details presented as much contrast as the city which it dominated.
Its east pediment was adorned by John Quincy Adams's strange
conception of art, as near as Persico could translate it into sculpture,
and on the porch beneath in various uneasy postures were grouped stiff
representations in stone of Mars and Ceres, of Columbus and an
Indian maiden, of a savage red man and a rugged pioneer. Across
the plaza, in lonely, half-naked grandeur, marble Washington sat in a
curule chair, viewing the nation's incomplete handiwork. All around
were piles of stone, sheds, tools, and the debris of building. The two
great new Capitol wings were fairly complete externally; but internally
they were in the chaos of finishing. The old kettle-shaped dome was
off, but the new one was hardly at a stage where anyone unfamiliar
with Thomas Walter's plan could predict what it would be like.
Congress within was grinding out statutes under difficulties. The
House had a grand colonnaded hall, but its acoustics were weird. The
Senate chamber was a little architectural gem, but it was cursed by
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